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American legal scholars need to think upon the subject of this work 
much more than they do, and in radically different fashion. As Pro- 
fessor del Vecchio writes most entertainingly and reviews the literature 
with fairness and acumen, it is to be wished that some of his writings — 
perhaps preferably II sentimento giuridico , — might find a translator. 

Roscoe Pound. 
Northwestern University School of Law. 

Zur Lehre von den Bediirfnissen. By FRANZ CUHEL. Inns- 
bruck, Wagner 'sche Universitats-Buchhandlung, 1907. — xxiv, 320 pp. 

Dr. Cuhel calls his essay an investigation in the boundary region 
between psychology and economics. He points out, rightly enough, 
that the concept of want in economics is not clearly defined, and he 
attempts, in our judgment with but partial success, to give it precision 
by careful analysis. 

The idea of want, declares Dr. Cuhel, instead of being a simple one, 
is a compound of no less than three coordinate concepts, in addition 
to which it includes five other subordinate ones. He concerns him- 
self chiefly with the former, taking up in order (1) want for well-being 
{Wohl/ahrtsbediir/niss), (2) want for appropriation (P erwendungs- 
bediirfniss) , and (3) want for disposal ( Ver/iigungsbedur/niss) . Thus 
a hungry man wants (1) to cease being hungry, (2) to eat a beef- 
steak as the condition of ceasing to be hungry and (3) to have con- 
trol of a beefsteak as the condition of eating it. The first idea is 
wholly psychological, the second is the foundation of economic life, 
and the third, of course, leads directly to economic activity. The 
name " chreonomy " is proposed for the investigation of the relations 
between these three phases or aspects of want, which investigation 
constitutes a sort of prolegomenon not only to economics but to other 
" practical " sciences as well. The book is thus largely an essay in 
chreonomy, and the second chapter, in which the three concepts are 
discussed, is one of the most interesting and useful parts of the whole 
work. 

The third chapter contains a convenient review and criticism of the 
doctrines of want propounded by the chief authorities from Hermann 
down to Kraus and Pantaleoni, while the fifth is a dreary catalogue of 
want classifications, no less than twenty-nine of which are considered. 
The intervening chapter is a painstaking study of collective wants, 
which the author distinguishes from common individual wants. The 
former are wants of the society as such, or of the individuals composing 
it, not as individuals, but as members of the society. Thus the want 
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of a state for cannon to defend itself is a collective want. The want 
of the inhabitants of a city for pure water is in itself a common indi- 
vidual want, but in so far as the well-being of the city as a whole is 
contingent on its inhabitants having pure water, the want is a truly 
collective one. Whatever its practical usefulness, the idea is a rather 
interesting one, and it leads to some interesting criticism of Wagner, 
Sax and Kleinwachter. Public institutions arise when a collective 
want is a want for appropriation, public industries when it is a want 
for disposal — another rather striking suggestion. 

The latter half of Dr. Cuhel's work deals with the intensity and com- 
mensurability of wants, both present and future, and under all sorts of 
conditions. It thus traverses the ground which underlies the theory 
of interest. While it contains several interesting suggestions, as a 
whole it is distinctly unsatisfactory. For the most part it is a statement 
of familiar truths in new and barbarous terminology. Of this nature 
are many of those laws of " chreonomy " which we are frequently 
assured are of fundamental importance for economics. When not of 
this sort, the so-called laws too often involve the use of mathematical 
coefficients to which by the author's own statement no exact value can 
possibly be given. We confess our inability to see the advantage of 
cumbering economic literature with laws and formulas of this character. 
The test of a good hypothesis is the possibility of its being verified or 
disproved. An economic "law" in the form of a mathematical 
equation whose terms cannot be determined may be a delight to its 
author, but it will not advance the science very far. We could wish 
that Dr. Cuhel had restrained his inclination to formulate such laws 
and that he had not so often confused new terminology with new 
thought. 

This part of the book, however, is by no means without value, con- 
taining, as it does, several keen criticisms of the Austrian doctrine as 
ordinarily held, along with several that are mere logomachy. Want is 
a thing of two dimensions, duration and intensity, insists our author, 
and to cover this double aspect he proposes the term Egenz. The 
concluding chapters are wholly taken up with the relations between 
Verwendungsegenzen and Ver/iigungsegenzen. Dr. Cuhel ingeniously 
maintains, in opposition to Bohm-Bawerk, that the comparative Egenz 
of two wants is practically incommensurable. His examination (p. 
197) of Bohm-Bawerk's case of the apples and plums, suggests the 
need for a careful mathematical study of the psychological conditions 
underlying the marginal theory of value. Dr. Cuhel's own conclusions 
here are purely negative. He gives a good discussion of the condi- 
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tions under which Gossen's first law holds, and flatly denies the second 
one. He finds the "kernel of truth" in the abstinence theory of in- 
terest in the fact that deferring the gratification of a want as a rule 
increases its intensity. It is a distinct gain for clear thinking to have 
arrived at the idea of a unit of appropriation, which our author defines 
as that quantity of a good whose consumption will effectively influence 
the desire for appropriation. To have such an idea is to avoid the 
error of thinking always in infinitesimals, an error which recent work 
shows to be dangerous in economics. Equally useful is the distinction 
between what may be called unit wants and divisible wants. Some 
writers speak carelessly of the marginal utility of pianos, for instance, 
to an individual, forgetting that most men want one piano and no more, 
and that the marginal concept does not apply at all. It should also 
be set to the credit of Dr. Cuhel's thinking that throughout his discus- 
sion of the intensity and variability of wants he constantly recognizes 
the changes in Egenz that attend changes in individual supply and 
accompany the process of consumption. 

Henry Raymond Mussey. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Accounts; Their Construction and Interpretation. By WILLIAM 
M. Cole. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1908. — 345 pp. 

Corporate Finance and Accounting. By HARRY C. BENTLEY. 
New York, The Ronald Press, 1908. — 525 pp. 

The recognition accorded the subject of accounting by the American 
Economic Association at its last session at Atlantic City is significant 
not only of a higher standard attained in what may be called the pro- 
fession of accounting, but also of the place now assigned to accounting 
as an aid in the solution of economic problems. The installation of 
facilities, by our leading colleges and universities, for the thorough 
training of accountants has placed the stamp of approval upon account- 
ing as a profession. It has taken the preparatory work out of the 
hands of the commercial rule-of-thumb man and has placed it in the 
care of scholarly men with scientific breadth of view. From the 
" drillery " to academic halls is a step of far-reaching importance from 
the point of view of the profession of accounting as well as from that of 
the economist who has opened the door. If accounting is the " scien- 
tific analysis and record of business transactions ' ' which ' ' attempts to 
tell about every transaction, everything that can be of service when 
known," as Professor Cole affirms in his work under review, it should 
be able to supply the economist with much pertinent data at first hand. 



